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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

System der Philosophic Von Wilhelm Wundt. 3te Umgear- 

beitete Auflage. 2 Bande. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1907. 

— pp. xviii, 436; vi, 302. 

In the two volumes before us we have, presumably in its final form, 
a general view of the results of the philosophical labors of Professor 
Wundt during his long, active, and successful life. Here we stand, as 
it were, upon a height, see spread out below us the various fields 
which he has cultivated, and follow the guiding hand which points 
out to us their general features and the relations in which they stand 
to one another. 

The figure may almost be taken literally. Wundt' s conception of 
philosophy and of the various disciplines which it is regarded as em- 
bracing, his careful cultivation of many sciences, and the encyclo- 
paedic knowledge which he always has before him, the conscientious 
attention to detail which we are not accustomed to regard as charac- 
teristic of those who devote themselves to speculative thought and 
seek a Weltanschauung, — these things bring it about that his system 
presents itself to our eyes rather as a broad domain gained by adding 
field to field than as a great organism which has unfolded and ex- 
panded in virtue of a life-principle which reveals its unity in every 
part. However, this first impression stands in need of some correc- 
tion. There are two sides to Wundt, and he must not be judged 
from an inspection of one alone. 

There is little that is new in this third, and, we may assume, final 
edition of the System tier Philosophie ; so little, indeed, that the 
changes which have been introduced cannot be regarded as the occasion 
for a review of the work. Some details have been modified in the 
parts treating of "The Philosophy of Nature " and "The Philosophy 
of Mind," and verbal alterations and a few changes in the arrange- 
ment of material are scattered through the book, but the system is 
what it was in the first edition (that of 1889). Wundt himself claims 
that his doctrine has been substantially the same for forty years (see 
his prefaces). 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong not to make the appearance of this 
third edition the occasion for drawing attention to a philosophy which 
is not as well known in America as it should be ; a philosophy which 
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strives to reconcile within itself rival and opposing tendencies, each 
a living issue in our own day. The book before us is a somewhat 
formidable one ; and, in spite of the mass of valuable material which 
it contains, there is danger that it may be bought and not read, a 
dubious compliment to its eminent author. 

Wundt tells us that the character of his philosophy is to be explained 
by the fact that he has approached the subject by the path of natural 
science and psychology. He regards himself as an empiricist. In his 
" Introduction " (pp. 1-26) he tells us that the task which philosophy 
has to accomplish is to unite the general knowledge furnished by the 
special sciences into a consistent system. The sciences furnish to 
philosophy the material for all its problems, and, indeed, give the 
first suggestions for the solution of these problems. As a preliminary 
to launching upon the exposition of his system, he places before 
us a classification of the sciences, which runs out into minutest detail. 
The introduction closes with a brief description of the actual divisions 
of the work. These are as follows : Part I is logical and treats of the 
conditions of knowledge and the forms of thought ; Part II is an in- 
vestigation of knowledge in its real significance ; Parts III and IV 
deal with the fundamental problems of metaphysies, which Wundt dis- 
tinguishes as problems of real and problems of transcendent knowl- 
edge ; Parts V and VI, composing the second and smaller volume, 
expound the Philosophy of Nature and the Philosophy of Mind, and 
in them the general principles set forth in the first volume find their 
application in detail. 

Lack of space forbids us to comment upon the interesting classifica- 
tion of the sciences which is laid before us, and which stands as an 
imposing reminder of the empirical basis of the philosophy which 
Wundt is to offer us. Nor can I dwell upon Wundt' s logic. It is 
worth while to remind the reader that we have here within a compass 
of fifty pages what elsewhere fills several bulky volumes, and that he 
should be grateful to the author for this skilful risumi. I can only 
say that, on the whole, Wundt lays stress upon the empirical character 
of his doctrine, — he finds, not only the materials of thought, but the 
stimulus to, and the control of logical construction in what is given 
in intuition (pp. 34-49). Nevertheless, we seem to come to a part- 
ing of the ways. We seem to see even here traces of an aspect of 
his philosophy which cannot be called empirical. I find these, espe- 
cially, in his assimilation of induction to deduction (pp. 57-58), and 
in his treatment of the principle of the ground, or of sufficient reason 
(pp. 64-72). He denies that logical dependence is to be explained 
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by a reference to the principle of identity ; and declares that the con- 
sciousness of inner necessity, which the mind connects with it, is due 
to " the very nature of thought " (p. 66). Here one may well ques- 
tion whether the author does not fall back upon a principle not in 
harmony with the general empirical spirit of his doctrine, and not in 
harmony with the spirit in which he criticises Kant's treatment of 
forms elsewhere in his book (<?. g., p. 107). 

With this brief comment, I turn to the next division of the work ; 
and I do not hesitate, on account of its great importance, to give it 
an amount of attention out of all proportion to the number of pages 
which it fills. 

Part II is the very keystone of the arch of Wundt's system. Here 
he turns from thought to knowledge, gives an account of the objects 
of knowledge, and treats of its different orders — of perceptional 
knowledge, of knowledge on the plane of the understanding, and of 
knowledge as apprehended by the reason (pp. 76-205). It is from 
this part of his treatise, chiefly, that Wundt's significance as a system- 
atic philosopher will have to be judged. A careful rereading of this 
division of the System der Philosophic has made it of absorbing 
interest to me. What shall we call Wundt ? Shall we admit that he 
has a right to be called a realist? or shall we describe him as an idealist 
in disguise ? Shall we claim him as an empiricist ? or shall we say 
that he is essentially a rationalist who is prevented from being an 
extreme one by the fact that he is an accomplished man of science ? 
It is easy to classify men so long as one remains on the surface and 
overlooks all subtle distinctions ; it is not easy, when one goes deeper. 
Briefly, too briefly, stated, Wundt's doctrine is as follows : 

In experience, or the ' given,' we have a unity of thought and being. 
What is known is at once known as object. By immediate experience 
we mean experience not worked up by thought ; this we contrast with 
mediate experience. Gradually, as a result of reflection, the knowing 
comes to be separated from the object, and thinking is recognized as 
a subjective activity. But, for naive thought, the ' given ' is not 
something which is at once subjective presentation and also object ; 
it is only an object with such and such characteristics. To distinguish 
between subjective activity and represented object we must first attain 
to an apprehension of the subject. This has its basis in the elements 
of feeling and will (pp. 76-82). 

The subject (here, our body), in so far as it is a thing perceived, 
is an object like others, but it is distinguished from others by its rela- 
tion to feeling and will. Having apprehended the subject, and grasped 
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the significance of the subjective (J. e., that which is referred to the 
subject), we may come back to what presents itself as object, and 
subject it to criticism. Thinking cannot, of itself, do away with a 
unity not created by it, but immediately given to it. Nevertheless, 
it can, in particular instances, deny to a presented content the prop- 
erty of being an object. It is thus that what is merely imagined 
comes to be distinguished from what is real (pp. 87-92). We begin, 
then, by accepting what purport to be facts, on their face value. We 
criticise these, and elaborate our knowledge through the three stages 
of perceptual knowledge, which belongs to common life, knowledge by 
means of the understanding, which is the province of the special sciences, 
and knowledge by means of the reason, which belongs to philosophy 
(pp. 93-97). 

I suppose that the question which will press for an answer in the 
mind of nearly every acute reader of Wundt at this stage of his ex- 
position will be : What reason have we to believe that the crude, un- 
differentiated experience referred to in the above would contain any 
recognition of the real, or know its presentation to be an ' object ' in 
the sense in which an image in the imagination is not an object ? 
Does not the notion of the real come into being when, and only when, 
the contrast of experiences brings it about that one is taken, — for a 
purpose, — and the other is left ? It was an idealist who first pointed 
out that the distinction of real and unreal bases itself upon the rela- 
tions in which our experiences stand in the whole system of our ex- 
perience. His discovery has been accepted by realists as well as 
idealists since ; Wundt himself falls back upon it in eliminating the 
unreal. But the impulse which has impelled Wundt to speak as he has 
done is unmistakable. 

Through and through a man of science ; convinced that the world 
of science is objective, and that it is a betrayal of it to call it mental ; 
conscious furthermore of the difficulty of getting out of the charmed 
circle of images and representations when once imprisoned in it; 
Wundt lays his hands upon the objective, — not sensation, not idea, 
but object, — at the very outset. But it seems to go without saying 
that the word ' object, ' as thus used, cannot be synonymous with the 
word as used in describing elements in our developed and differen- 
tiated experience. How much meaning is left to it, when we abstract 
from all this ? Wundt thinks enough is left to make all the difference 
between realism and idealism. 

To continue the argument. The total content of perception is, 
says Wundt, a complex of ' ' matter ' ' and ' ' form. ' ' Sensations are the 
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matter, and the form is the ordering of this stuff in time and space, 
and the separation of the ordered whole into single objects (p. 98) . 
We are able to distinguish between the formal and the material ele- 
ments in perception because they vary independently (p. 104). Space 
and time are homogeneous, and they are necessary in the sense that 
no perception can be thought without them. In this sense they are 
a priori; they cannot be deduced any more than red or blue; they 
are facts in the content of perception (p. 107). 

A whole of intuition can only be divided into parts in so far as it has 
multiplicity. Thus, all correlation of parts, measurement, and order- 
ing of elements, depend upon the distinguishing of form from matter. 
The science which busies itself with quantitative relations and with 
the ordering of elements is mathematics. It has to do primarily only 
with extensive quantities ; its application to the intensive is a bor- 
rowed function (pp. 108-113). Motion, i. e., change in space and 
time, gives us our only opportunity to measure time as an extensive 
quantity, or to compare its parts (p. 113). As the formal measure- 
ment of time can only be conceived by the help of space, we may say 
that all measurement of extensive quantities is spatial (p. 119). 

Lack of space forbids my dwelling at length upon Wundt's doctrine 
of space and time. But I cannot forbear pointing out that he is dis- 
tinctly Kantian in finding his formal elements in the 'given,' not as 
a crude 'extensity,' which only by elaboration becomes the space 
and time of our real world, but, so to speak, ready made. On the 
other hand, he refuses to regard time as the form of the ' inner sense, ' 
holding that all our presentations are spatio-temporal (p. 115). He 
keeps close to the actual procedure of science in emphasizing the im- 
portance of motion in the ordering of our world ; though, in follow- 
ing his discussion, we cannot help asking ourselves whether space is 
any more directly a measure of time than time is a measure of qualita- 
tive change. We undoubtedly measure time by referring to the 
motions of certain objects in nature ; but no measurement of space is 
in itself a measure of time. The distance traversed has no temporal 
significance if we abstract from the rapidity of the motion, i. <?., if 
we abstract from time. Our ultimate measure of time is not, then, 
spatial. Space and time can be ultimately measured only in terms of 
themselves. 

Having gotten, in his doctrine of the ' given,' an external reality 
in space and time, Wundt turns to an investigation of the dividing up of 
that reality into individual objects. The independent motion of ob- 
jects, he tells us, is what distinguishes them from one another (p. 
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120). Again there is brought to the front the distinction of subject 
and object, and the question is raised : What, in general, in our pres- 
entations, belongs to the object, and what belongs to us, the repre- 
senting subject (p. 124)? 

In his discussion of the subjective and the objective in perception 
(pp. 121-135) our author appears to be endeavoring to combine into 
one consistent doctrine views which certainly strike one, at first sight, 
as incompatible. The argument is of some length, and it deserves 
the most careful attention ; but, at the risk of doing injustice to the 
author's thought, — a risk which I cannot avoid, — I shall indicate 
very briefly the difficulty. 

On the one hand, Wundt holds tenaciously to the uncompromising 
realism which regards the whole ' given ' as an object from the outset. 
Both in common thought and in science, we are told, objects are ac- 
cepted as beside the subject (our body), and not as conditioned by it. 
All natural science rests upon the assumption that objects have an ex- 
istence independent of the subject (p. 121). Our bodies influence 
other objects, and other objects influence them. Thus there arises 
the notion of an interaction of subject and object, the conceptions of 
action and passion. This we generalize in reflection, and we come 
to believe that objects must act on the subject in order to be per- 
ceived. There results the distinction between objects without, which 
act upon us, and the perceptions which result from such activities 
(pp. 123-125). This reasoning, claims Wundt, is psychological, 
not logical, and it ends in a self-contradictory doctrine. We must 
not forget that the object of perception is single, not double. The 
one object which we perceive is given directly (p. 126). 

So much for one side of the doctrine under discussion. Every ele- 
ment in the content of perception is originally equally objective, and 
all perceptual knowledge is from the first equally immediate (p. 127). 
The mediate object at which reflection arrives is nothing else than 
the immediate object as it is after certain logical corrections which fix 
its actuality (p. 127). We attain to this mediate object as follows : 
The subject, in comparing and connecting its experiences, is forced by 
the fact that different perceptions of the same object contradict each other, 
to take the whole qualitative content of sensation back into the subject. 
Such a procedure is not necessary in the case of the constant formal 
elements of perception. These, then, remain objective, and are con- 
trasted with the subjective (pp. 129-136). 

To criticise this interesting doctrine briefly is, as I have indicated, 
scarcely fair to it. Nevertheless, I must express the conviction that its 
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two halves, when put together, do not make a quite satisfactory whole. 
Are we to hold to the doctrine that the whole content of perception, — 
both matter and form, — are given as object ? Or shall we modify it by 
the statement that the one element is given as object and the other 
only seems to be thus given ? If we do this, we seem to reduce the 
external world which we appeared to hold within our grasp to a mere 
world of forms, — space and time are objective, and nothing more. 
Surely this is not the doctrine of science, which demands an inde- 
pendent external world, and not merely independent space and time. 
If Wundt would admit that the raw material of experience given in 
intuition is neither objective nor subjective, that such distinctions 
arise out of its differentiation and elaboration, and that the formal as 
well, as the material element in intuition is, as a matter of fact, sub- 
jected to such elaboration in the building up of the concept of a real 
world, I think the difficulty could be avoided. The problem is : to 
remain a realist, and yet to recognize the truth that the conceptual 
world at which science arrives is not a something directly given in in- 
tuition. Wundt must be given the credit for recognizing clearly that 
this is the problem. I think a moderate amount of change in his 
premises would permit him to keep his conclusions, and yet not be 
taxed with inconsistency. 

The discussion of perceptual knowledge ends with the statement that, 
through reflection, the object immediately given loses its character as 
real object, and takes on that of a subjective symbol which refers to an 
object which can only be determined conceptually (p. 138). The 
thinking of objects and their relations by means of conceptions is the 
province of the understanding. In the field of natural science, the 
understanding subjects objects to a conceptual investigation, using 
presentations only as signs ; in psychology, which has to do with ex- 
perience in its immediacy, it uses conceptions only to make easier the 
analysis and synthesis of facts given in intuition (pp. 138-142). 

Assuming that all percepts which are related through their time and 
space form (J. e., are referred to the same time and space) must also 
be related in their content, we connect them with each other under 
the conception of a permanent thing with its properties, and reconcile 
the apparent contradictions among them (pp. 153-156). But we do 
more than this. We strive to attain, to a consistent system of all our 
experiences, removing contradictions by substituting a wider system 
for a narrower wherever an apparent exception to the uniformity we 
seek seems to compel us to such a step. Some uniformities in nature 
thrust themselves upon our attention, but this in itself would carry us 
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a very little way. How does it come that, in order to attain to a con- 
sistent connection of experiences, we are willing to sublimate the whole 
living world of sense-perception into mere subjective appearance, 
and to place over against it as objective reality a purely conceptual 
construct ? The explanation is to be found " in the extraordinary 
fertility of the original mutual relations of intuition and thought. All 
the laws of thought have their source in intuition. But no law" leaves 
intuition unchanged, and every law has the power to reach out beyond 
its original activities, in order to subject to itself everything that can 
be the object of intuition " (p. 157). The system of our experiences 
tends to embrace all our experiences, and thus the principle of ground 
and consequence tends to develop into a principle of the interrelating 
of all parts of the total content of knowledge, of future, as well as of 
given experiences (pp. 159-160). 

The three fundamental disciplines which, from the standpoint of 
knowledge on the plane of the understanding, reveal themselves as the 
three necessary divisions of epistemology, — divisions demanded by the 
conditions of thought and of experience, — are: (1) The investiga- 
tion of possible forms of thought; (2) the working up of the 'ex- 
ternally given ' into a consistent system of objective, mediate, or 
conceptual knowledge; (3) the working up of the whole content of 
outer and inner experience into a consistent system of subjective, 
immediate, or intuitional knowledge. To these correspond, respec- 
tively, mathematics, natural science, and psychology (p. 161). 

The need of completing our knowledge of the connected system of 
our experiences brings us, says Wundt, face to face with three prob- 
lems : (1) What value for knowledge has a purely ideal system, one 
which transcends the empirically limited system of perceptions and 
conceptions of the understanding? (2) Under what conditions is a 
system embracing the totality of objective and one embracing the 
totality of subjective knowledge possible and justified? (3) What is 
the significance of the idea of a unity of both systems of knowledge, 
and how can this be brought into relation to our actual knowledge of 
the world (p. 164) ? The treatment of these problems does not 
transcend the limits of all knowledge, but it does transcend knowledge 
on the plane of the understanding. The understanding aims at a 
comprehension of the connection of things ; the reason seeks their 
ground; it aims at a completion of knowledge (p. 165). To mark 
the distinction, let us call those points of view from which such a 
completion is attempted, not conceptions, but, following Kant, ideas 
(pp. 165-166). Kant fell into the error of separating the domains 
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of understanding and reason, giving to one, experience, and to the 
other, the thing-in-itself. This error is to be avoided (pp. 166-167). 

We are concerned only with experience, and its reduction to a 
system. The reason, resting upon the mental law of ground and 
consequence, demands an endless progression in the connection of 
experiences, and at the same time, the completion of this process in 
the conception of a totality. The idea of an endless progression and 
the idea of a whole seem contradictory, but both are given in the law 
of ground and consequence. The two infinities belong together, and 
neither is possible without the other (pp. 171-173). 

In mathematics we have both real and imaginary transcendence. 
We deal with the infinitely great and the infinitely small, and also 
with such conceptions as the roots of minus quantities and #-di- 
mensional space. We may call these two forms of transcendence 
quantitative and qualitative. In mathematics transcendence has only 
a formal significance (pp. 173-179). 

In philosophy transcendence plays a role analogous to that which it 
plays in mathematics, with the difference that we have here to do with 
matter as well as form. Thus, in so far as the content of knowledge 
is conditioned by the form, the universal validity of the former is 
given by the latter. On this ground we make such mechanical prin- 
ciples as inertia, equivalence of action and reaction, etc. , universally 
valid. Again, wherever a connection of ground and consequence, 
established by our thought, leads beyond the limits of experience, it 
embraces both form and content. This establishes our right to apply 
the causal nexus to both form and content of our knowledge (pp. 184- 
186). The transcendent problems in philosophy are cosmological, 
psychological, and ontological (p. 188). 

In each case we find a two-fold progression, — in the one direction, 
toward an absolute totality ; in the other, toward an indivisible unity. 
In dealing with the cosmological idea, we may confine our attention 
to the formal, to space and time. Thus we may arrive at the idea of 
an absolutely simple, empirically unattainable, point of space or time. 
Or we may take into consideration the matter of experience, and con- 
ceive such ideas as those of atoms, of the beginnings of our solar sys- 
tem, of a final condition of physical things, etc. Such ideas have not 
the same real significance as that of the infinite regress. We may call 
this imaginary transcendence (pp. 189-190). In the field of the 
psychological and the ontological, we cannot abstract from content. 

The psychological idea, like the cosmological, postulates a two-fold 
progression toward ultimate ideas of unity. The one has reference to 
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the final and unanalyzable individual unity of spiritual being; the 
other, to the totality of all that is spiritual, or the universal ground of 
the whole spiritual world. Some thinkers have laid emphasis upon 
the one progression ; some upon the other. Thus there have arisen 
individualistic and universalistic hypotheses, which have been some- 
times intellectualistic, sometimes voluntaristic in character (pp. 191- 
192). 

The ontological idea, which binds into a unity nature and spirit, has 
its origin, partly in the unity of experience, and partly in the cosmo- 
logical and psychological ideas, which demand such a unification. 
We may regard the final ground of things as matter, as spirit, or as 
neither alone, but both together. Thus we have materialism, idealism, 
and realism, as the three philosophies which, in their various forms, 
have divided the field among them (pp. 193-194). It need hardly 
be pointed out that what Wundt here calls realism, many writers have 
preferred to call monism. 

In the foregoing we have the general plan and outline of Wundt' s 
philosophical system as such. It remains for him to give an account 
of the concepts of the understanding (Part III), of the ideas of the 
reason (Part IV), and to apply his general principles in detail in the 
fields of nature and mind (Parts V and VI). 

The great influence which the philosophy of Kant has exerted upon 
Wundt' s thought is unmistakably recognizable in the structure of his 
system. He treats first of intuition and its " forms " ; then presents 
us with a system of the "pure " concepts of the understanding, con- 
cepts which serve to order experience, and make of it a connected and 
organized whole ; finally he looks to a completion of our knowledge 
through certain "ideas" of the reason, which are necessary, but are 
transcendent, merely regulative, and do not carry with them a guaran- 
tee of the existence of an object corresponding to the idea (pp. 434- 

436)- 

Here we have the very warp and woof of the Critique of Pure 
Reason. Nevertheless, Wundt is a Kantian with a difference. He 
eschews the a priori, and seeks his ' forms ' in the empirically given. 
When we examine his pure concepts of the understanding, we are 
forced to conclude, I think, that they differ from what he calls em- 
pirical concepts only in being more abstract (pp. 206-226). These 
pure concepts do not form a system properly so called. Through- 
out we are concerned with abstract concepts, which have their place 
in the sciences, and undoubtedly call for careful analysis, but are not 
deduced according to a single principle or plan. In this turn given 
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to the "Kategorienlehre," the empiricist will rejoice, but he may object 
to the Kantian flavor which the discussion retains, and complain that 
apriorism is not vanquished, but only kept at bay. The pure con- 
cepts of the understanding which Wundt selects for especial examina- 
tion are, the formal concepts of multiplicity, number, and function, 
and the real concepts of substance, cause, and end. 

In the analysis of these concepts our author is at his very best, and 
his pages are worthy of study by the philosopher of every school. 
Substance he conceives of as the permanent amid the changes in 
phenomena, and he traces the history of the concept, bringing us to 
the atom and the electron. Should the electrons, he tells us, be 
proved, in course of time, to be composite, recourse will be had, in 
all probability, to more ultimate changeless elements. It is the whole 
task Of science to explain the changes in the properties of things 
through changes in their external relations, i. e., by having recourse to 
the principle of causality (pp. 267-277). Thus, substance and cause 
are related concepts which explain the changes which take place in the 
material world. 

As the reader of Wundt's psychology well knows, Wundt repudiates 
the concept of a soul -substance. Psychical occurrences he explains by 
referring them, under the principle of cause and effect, to other psy- 
chical occurrences, or to the impression made upon the individual 
consciousness by happenings in the world of matter. Thus, the prin- 
ciple of causality obtains in the world of mind as well as in the mate- 
rial world, but it obtains with a difference. In the former, a perma- 
nent substance is abandoned, and there can be no talk of the equivalence 
of cause and effect ; on the other hand, the concept of end becomes 
the leading principle in our judgments of ground and consequence 
(pp. 299-306). 

It is scarcely necessary to comment upon the fact that many who 
will praise warmly the admirably clear and acute account given of 
physical causation, will be inclined to marvel that the author is unable 
to see that, having abandoned soul-substance, he is compelled, in 
attributing mental occurrences to causality, to use the word causality 
in a sense quite distinct from that in which he has used it before. 
Nor will the surprise be lessened in passing on to the latter part of the 
volume, and discovering that, in the last instance, all causality is to be 
regarded as mental, that the whole phenomenal world and all changes 
in it are ultimately attributable to the interaction of wills. How are 
we to conceive this interaction ? The author does not tell us. I do 
not criticise the doctrine ; I merely take this opportunity of recom- 
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mending it to the earnest consideration of the reader. We are con- 
cerned with a living issue, and the study of Wundt can shed light 
upon it. 

In considering the concept of end, Wundt contrasts the mechani- 
cal and the teleological views of the system of nature, and casts in 
his lot with the latter. He finds the true explanation of the adjust- 
ment of the organism to its environment in the interaction of the 
psychical and the physical. In the lowest organisms, he argues, will 
is revealed; movements are due to acts of the will, and function 
leaves its record in modification of structure. Hence, we may 
say that the will creates the body of which it appears to be the ex- 
pression (pp. 306-338). 

And now for the Transcendent Ideas (Part IV). I must dismiss 
this most interesting topic with a word. We are told that, by a 
necessity of thought, we are compelled to conceive of space and time 
as infinite totalities, and of the endless series of the subdivisions of 
spaces and times as a limitless complete series ; that, although science 
has no positive knowledge of an infinite universe of matter, and, in 
seeking the ultimate elements which will explain phenomena, is forced 
to stop at the atom, the electron, or something similar, yet we are 
compelled to think of the progression in either direction as an in- 
finite completed one (pp. 339-358) ; that we must conceive of the 
psychological unit, or of the soul, as an absolutely simple activity of 
apperception, not given in experience at all, and of no significance 
for empirical psychology, but which implies the existence of other 
similar transcendent units, which form a totality to be conceived as 
endless, though we have no empirical knowledge of such (pp. 359— 
393). Finally, the ontological idea furnishes us with a unification of 
the cosmological and of the psychological. We have no direct 
knowledge of any activity except that of our will. That which acts 
upon us must itself be will. That world of presentations which 
science regards as independent of us, we must look upon as a pro- 
duct of the interaction of a multiplicity of transcendent wills. Thus, 
the ontological regress gives us, in the one direction, ultimate in- 
dividual will-centres ; in the other, it arrives at the idea of a World- 
will, conceived after the analogy of the social will of which we have 
experience, but transcending every ethical and theological ideal (pp. 

393-434)- 

Of the remainder of Wundt's work I shall not speak. Interesting 
as it is to follow his thought in its details, the second volume adds 
nothing to the edifice which has been built up before us. Nor shall I, 
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for obvious reasons, comment upon these necessary ideas of the reason 
and their significance. I merely ask the reader to put to himself, in 
the light of the discussions contained in Part IV, the following ques- 
tions : Is Wundt a realist ? Does he believe in an external world in- 
dependent of the percipient ? Is he an empiricist ? Does his philo- 
sophical system, as a system, rest upon the foundations furnished by 
empirical science ? Or is it a modified Kantian doctrine, which con- 
tains a priori elements not clearly recognized to be such ? 

Philosophy is in a transition stage. The empiricist of to-day is not 
the crude and unreflective empiricist of an earlier time. The realist 
is not the uncompromising opponent of every suggestion made by the 
idealist that he once was. In this flux of theories, it cannot but be of 
value to consult the work of an eminent scholar, who appears to many 
to have a foot in either camp, and one whose erudition forbids the 
supposition that he is writing in ignorance of whatever facts and theo- 
ries science is in a position to offer us. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 

Voraussetzungen und Ziele des Erkennens. Untersuchungen uber 
die Grundfragen der Logik. Von Jonas Cohn. Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, 1908. — pp. v, 526. 

The work before us offers a noteworthy and very suggestive con- 
tribution to the discussion of epistemological and logical problems, if 
not also a positive advance in theory. The writer, a professor at 
Freiburg, is a former student of natural science who was drawn into 
philosophy by the antinomies suggested by the conception of the in- 
finite, and he brings to his task a thorough grasp of recent speculation 
in mathematics and theory of science as well as of the history of 
philosophy and modern logic. With the recent English and American 
studies of logic and value, however, which might be expected to con- 
cern him closely, he seems to be wholly unacquainted. He writes 
very concisely, yet with an ease and fluency of style approaching ele- 
gance ; and to the constantly attentive reader the present paragraph is 
always perfectly clear. Not so, however, the larger division of which 
it forms a part. The structure of the argument recalls somewhat the 
magazine serial, in which complication is added to complication, and 
the mystery steadily deepens, until just before the end. It is fair to 
say that he finally fulfils his promise of giving unity and meaning to 
his investigations, but in the meantime I think he has rendered a not 
very easy task needlessly difficult. And the difficulty is increased 



